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administered by magistrates on behalf of those who had the largest stake in the city,
its "citizens." To be sure, the early Greek city-states were aristocratic in form, witti
the large landowners exercising the dominant voice through the councils of elders or
councils of nobles who by the eighth century B.C. had even taken over power from the
hereditary kings.
In the course of the seventh century, however, a far more democratic develop-
ment took place: independent farmers were drawn into the ranks of the city-state
army as infantrymen or hoplites. The power of massed, coordinated, and disciplined
bodies of soldiers organized into the phalanx proved far superior to the cavalrymen of
the nobles; the hoplites thus became an egalitarian bulwark of the citizenry in the
sixth century B.C. It was not exactly "one man-one vote," for aliens and slaves and
the propertyless were not yet admitted to membership in the popular assembly or
courts, but the base of political participation went far beyond anything that had ever
been known before. Democracy was thenceforth a political form to be reckoned with.
And when the propertyless men of the city of Athens were admitted to citizenship by
the end of the sixth century, the franchise was broadened still further. Athens had
become a mercantile as well as an agricultural state, relying heavily upon the rowers of
its navy and the artisans who produced the commercial goods for trade abroad as well
as at home.
It is true that some of the Greek city-states did not choose to develop commerce
or seagoing trade nor to extend citizenship beyond the independent farmer. Sparta was
the prime example on one side, holding back from the brink of democracy; Athens
was the prime example on the other side, diving into the democratic waters. Even
Athens, however, never opened up its citizenship privileges to women, to aliens, or to
slaves. The estimate is made that the total population of Attica in the late fifth
century B.C. numbered between 250,000 to 350,000 persons; of these, adult male
citizens probably reached only 35,000 to 50,000. The total citizen class, including
women and children, thus amounted to somewhat over half of the total population,
with possibly something less than a fourth being aliens and a fourth slaves.10
The point, then, is that many of the Ionian city-states in Asia Minor and the
city-states of mainland Greece produced a style of social and cultural life which
uniquely wove together urbanization and political institutionalization in ways that
enormously broadened the scope of social and cultural participation among a higher
proportion of the population than had been true of any other civilization. While social
differentiation was obviously present too, it did not take the rigid form of social
stratification of caste in India or the hardening of class lines that characterized most of
Mesopotamian and Egyptian history.
Specialization in the economic and commercial spheres was obviously highly
developed, but in political and cultural affairs the ideal of the generalist was another of
the unique contributions of the polls: every citizen, no matter how exalted or how
lowly, should take his part in the public affairs of law court and assembly, of games
10 See A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries, B.C., Blackwell,
Oxford, 1957, Appendix.